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The  chill  of  emptiness  in  a 
waste  of  stone  is  winter  in  New 
York,  the  concrete  lust  of  a  thous¬ 
and  fragmented  lives  scattered  on 
the  pavement,  spat  upon,  kicked 
aside  like  yesterday’s  Daily  News. 
Cracked,  hollow,  painful,  neon-lit 
madness  shielding  the  flaws  night 
would  reveal. 

They  throng  the  sidewalks, 
moving  fast,  avoiding  contact, 
gray  as  the  slush  that  lines  the 
walks;  fulfilling  their  insanely  or¬ 
dered  lives,  they  pace  off  the 
blocks  and  do  not  count  by  para- 
sangs,  protected  by  the  hulks  of 
granite  hewn  respectable;  past 
having  and,  once  had,  an  obsceni¬ 
ty  on  the  tongue.  They  are  con¬ 
nected  with  their  continent;  their 
bridges  suffice. 

An  old  man  in  a  long  brown 


overcoat  waits  for  the  bus,  absorb¬ 
ing  the  thick  white  night  and  the 
crowd-murmur  of  the  Avenue  in¬ 
to  himself,  impervious  to  the  neon, 
deaf  to  the  noise,  insensible  to  the 
white  sifting  snow  that  falls  care¬ 
fully  around  him  and  not  on  him. 
His  short  shabby  figure  absorbs 
light  and  radiates  its  absence.  He  is 
not  really  there,  there  on  the  cor¬ 
ner,  waiting,  holding  his  bulging 
parcel  firmly,  tenderly,  ignoring 
its  existence.  Two  cars  honk  at  not 
quite  the  same  time:  mad  sound 
piercing,  dying  but  not  dead,  dis¬ 
tant,  loud,  and  unforgiving. 

St.  Patrick’s  is  dusted  with 
white,  a  shifting  luminescence. 

Uncomfortable,  the  old  man 
shifts  his  weight,  unmoving. 

Those  behind  him  are  impatient 
and  tap  high  heels  on  the  wet  ce¬ 
ment,  glance  at  watches,  shuffle 
shoes  self-consciously,  juggle  pack¬ 
ages  from  arm  to  arm.  Two  shop¬ 
ping  days  till  Xmas,  says  the  sign 
in  Sach’s,  and  in  the  windows  flat- 
chested  skeletons  of  wax  with  bent 
elbows  and  pertinent  gestures  wear 
long  dresses  of  red,  green,  and 
white. 

The  snow  fell  softly,  sliding 
down  from  the  sky,  catching  the 
neon  and  sparkling;  and  across  the 
Avenue,  over  the  stampeding  traf¬ 
fic,  the  mannikins  looked  far  away 
and  lost,  dwarfed,  artificial  and 
incredibly  proud,  something  unat¬ 
tainable.  On  approach  they  would 
surely  fade,  mirage-like,  into  the 
oblivion  they  hovered  over. 

The  snow  never  seemed  to  hit 
the  glass  which  caged  off  the  man¬ 
nikins  from  their  fellows;  it  simply 


flowed  against  it  and  away,  search¬ 
ing  for  a  more  substantial  object. 
Across  the  Avenue,  it  gave  collec¬ 
tive  baptism  to  the  group  waiting 
for  the  bus. 

Fred  stamped  his  feet  free  of 
snow  and  cursed  the  old  man  and 
his  bundle,  cursed  the  bus,  the 
snow,  filthy  hag-ridden  Fifth 
Avenue;  he  cursed,  silently  and 
methodically,  his  wife,  waiting 
with  cold  meatloaf,  who  was  going 
to  give  him  hell  because  he  couldn’t 
get  the  cashmere  sweater.  The 
blonde  next  to  him,  he  could  sense 
her  by  some  subtle  molecular  at¬ 
trition,  her  blondeness,  her  fem¬ 
ininity,  the  unseen  unknowable 
movement  of  her  motionless  body. 
For  a  brief  moment  he  knew  her, 
was  inside  her,  felt  her  over  him, 
her  person  shrouding  his  senses; 
then  he  saw  his  shoes  and  he  was 
trapped  again,  looking  at  the 
world  over  the  familiar  nose  and 
cheekbones  which  had  outlined  all 
his  experience.  He  coughed  and  re¬ 
arranged  his  hat,  looked  at  his 
watch  and  moved  slightly  from 
side  to  side,  but  she  wouldn’t  look 
at  him  and  he  cursed  her  too,  in 
sibilant  Anglo-Saxon.  His  litany 
concluded,  he  subsided  into  an  ir¬ 
ritated  lassitude  and  wondered 
why  Macy’s  was  hell  when  you 
were  male  and  alone.  Damn  frigid 
blonde. 

A  bus  appeared  at  the  intersec¬ 
tion,  green  and  impatient,  waiting 
for  the  light.  The  crowd  at  the  top 
prepared  for  imminent  action: 
confused  movements,  vague  ges¬ 
tures,  hands  tugging  at  ties  or 
thrust  into  pockets.  The  light 
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changed,  the  bus  jerked  ahead  and 
jerked  to  a  stop  before  them.  The 
doors  didn’t  open  and  the  old  man 
hesitated,  stepped  off  the  curb, 
paused,  and  tapped  on  the  glass. 
The  back  doors  opened  and  dis¬ 
gorged  a  woman,  running.  A  youth 
in  a  topcoat  broke  from  the  crowd 
and  darted  inside,  the  door  snap¬ 
ping  to  behind  him.  The  old  man 
tapped  again  and  one  of  the  boys 
pinned  in  the  stairwell  with  his 
back  to  the  door  turned,  grinned, 
and  shrugged  his  shoulders.  With 
the  release  of  the  air  brakes,  the 
bus  pulled  away  and  lost  itself  in 
the  torrent  of  traffic,  and  the 
crowd  heaved  a  soft  collective 
sigh,  the  almost  silent  susurration 
of  reined  impatience. 

Fred  shot  out  a  sharp  dirty  word 
with  a  hiss  of  a  whisper.  The  snow 
was  getting  thicker,  still  falling 
softly  in  the  cold  still  air,  and  he 
pushed  his  watch  up  his  sleeve  so 
it  wouldn’t  get  wet.  Old  fool.  Bus 
drivers  like  policemen,  never  past 
pithecanthropus  —  can’t  fight  na¬ 
ture  old  stubborn  man  fool  WAIT 
like  the  restofusbetter. 

The  light  changed  to  green 
again  and  through  the  white  un¬ 
dulating  stuff  that  filled  the  night, 
you  could  see  another  bus  hurtling 
ahead.  The  crowd  stamped  and 
muttered  itself  into  motion  again. 
The  old  man  stood  silent,  still, 
stoical,  body  half-turned  down 
the  Avenue,  oblivious  to  every¬ 
thing  but  the  approaching  vehicle. 

The  bus  slowed  down  for  the 
intersection  and  kept  going.  With 
a  strangled  cry,  the  old  man  lunged 
for  it,  hugging  his  parcel,  arm  up, 


moving  so  fast  you  were  hardly 
aware  he  had  moved.  Horn  and 
air  brakes  sounded  simultaneously, 
the  bus  swerved  to  the  left,  tires 
screeching,  and  the  Pontiac  behind 
it,  racing  to  beat  the  light,  shot  to 
the  right  hard  and  reckless  and 
brakes  split  the  hideous  air.  The  old 
man  stood  there,  dumb,  blind,  his 
head  pivoted  and  deathwhite  in  the 
headlights,  and  in  his  eyes  were  no 
pupils  but  the  look  of  dawning 
terror  just  before  the  sound  came. 
The  sound  was  short,  muted, 
mushy;  his  body  sagged,  hinged, 
shot  against  a  parked  car,  slid 
down  its  side  to  the  ground. 

The  bus  was  gone.  There  was 
the  car  stopped  there,  wheels  still 
angled,  driver  dazed,  starting  to 
cry;  the  body  bent,  bloody;  the 
torn  brown  paper  bag  lying  against 
the  curb,  its  contents  spat  out  into 
the  street.  Several  small  miscellan¬ 
eous  boxes.  One  of  those  wooden 
toys  on  wheels  that  you  pull  with 
a  string  and  bells  ring.  A  small 
bright  Santa  Claus  doll  with  stiff 
spread  limbs  that  had  rolled 
against  the  wheels  of  the  car,  and 
lay  there  face  down  in  the  wet. 
And  everywhere,  covering  the 
scene  thickly  and  quietly,  white 
turned  blood  on  the  body,  the 
snow. 

If  nobody  moved,  if  all  the 
blank  relentless  faces  remained 
turned  toward  the  body  and  the 
limbs  stayed  frozen  in  attitudes  of 
fear;  if  that  section  of  the  street, 
with  the  car,  the  crowd,  and  the 
body,  could  only  be  captured  and 
perpetuated,  then  the  body  of  the 
old  man  would,  by  degrees,  grow 
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cold,  would  radiate  its  warmth  to 
wherever  heat  goes  when  it  is 
cold.  And  the  snow  would  not 
melt,  would  simply  settle  and  stay 
in  bland  white  absolution,  catch¬ 
ing  on  its  surface  the  crazy  logic 
of  the  neon  lights. 

Somewhere  in  the  midst  of  the 
piled-up  traffic  up  the  Avenue  a 
horn  echoed.  Fred’s  eyes  focused 
with  a  snap;  he  felt  himself 
breathing,  he  took  in  the  scene 
quickly,  as  if  remembering  it,  un¬ 
believing.  Someone  in  the  crowd 
was  whistling  to  himself,  a  slow 
almost  inaudible  blasphemy.  A 
sudden  breeze,  sprung  from  the 
ground,  whipped  the  snow  into 
little  swirls  and  threw  it  against 
his  body.  He  blinked  his  eyes 
against  it,  turned,  and  walked 
through  people  away  down  the 
Avenue,  hugging  the  side  of  the 
Rockefeller  Center  building  which 
cast  its  huge  diffused  shadow  over 
everything. 
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noon,  the  pelting  drops  melting  him  manipulate  the  lighter.  He 
the  earth  into  black  rivulets  and  raised  it  deftly  to  the  tobacco,  then 
tempting  the  macadam  to  treach-  replaced  it  in  its  socket.  In  the 
cry.  The  track  was  a  slick,  black  distance  I  could  hear  the  pulsing 
glaze,  dotted  with  shimmering  growl  of  the  pack  as  it  approached 
spots  of  crankcase  oil  in  the  glare  Heirs  Hill,  then  the  louder  bellow 
of  the  arc  lights.  The  cars  had  of  mufflers  as  the  cars  hurtled  into 
just  roared  by  us  into  the  curve,  Eternity  Curve,  and  finally  the 
tires  flinging  blinding  spray  onto  grating  scream  of  their  entrance 
the  windscreens  of  those  follow-  to  Hatpin  straightaway,  drivers 
ing.  The  headlights  disappeared  mashing  throttles  to  the  floor,  hur- 
around  the  curve,  closely  pursued  rying  toward  the  oblivion  of  one- 
by  the  glittering  taillights,  red  hund  red  -  and  -  fi  ft  y  miles  per  hour, 
darts  reflected  on  the  wet  pave-  Paul  lunged  around  in  his  seat  to 
ment.  watch  them  howl  toward  us. 

Paul  leaned  back  against  the  seat  "Hartone’s  still  ahead.” 
and  lit  a  cigarette  with  the  dash  "He’s  driving  a  helluva  race,”  I 
lighter.  I  killed  the  engine,  hearing  answered,  hoping  to  start  him 
the  windshield  wipers  expire  with  talking.  The  autos  whistled  by  us 
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once  again.  "And  he’s  got  a  helluva 
car  under  him,”  Paul  answered, 
chopping  the  conversation  short. 
Hartone  had  been  in  the  lead  since 
the  race  had  started  that  morning, 
wringing  the  last  bit  of  power 
from  his  responsive  Mercedes.  It 
was  possible  that  he  was  driving 
the  best  race  of  his  life.  The  others, 
especially  Claypool,  in  a  Maserati, 
hung  on  his  tail,  praying  for  the 
one  miscalculation  which  would 
send  Hartone  a  little  high  on  the 
next  curve  and  allow  them  to 
power  by  on  the  inside.  Claypool 
must  have  been  almost  blinded  by 
the  tire  spray  as  he  hounded  Har¬ 
tone  around  the  track. 

Headlights  knifed  briefly  into 
the  sky  as  the  cars  came  up  over 
Hell’s  Hill,  then  disappeared  as 
they  plummetted  down  beyond 
the  crest.  The  wind  blew  the  rain 
toward  us  and  I  switched  on  the 
engine  to  start  the  wipers.  The 
noise  built  up  steadily,  beginning 
with  a  low  mutter  and  rising  to  a 
sandpaper  growl,  as  the  pack  en¬ 
tered  the  straightaway. 

Suddenly  the  headlights  hurtled 
out  of  the  grey  rain,  and  one 
glance  told  us  that  all  was  not  as 
it  should  have  been,  for  directly 
behind  the  surging  lights  of  the 
Mercedes  was  another  headlight, 
just  visible  over  the  left-hand  fen¬ 
der.  Paul  swore  under  his  breath. 
"Look  at  the  stupid  jammer,”  he 
whispered.  "He’s  doing  it  again.” 

In  a  split  second  the  machines 
were  upon  us,  and  we  could  see 
Claypool  hugging  the  rear  bumper 
of  the  Mercedes,  crowding  Har¬ 
tone  into  the  curve,  forcing  him  to 


accelerate  far  beyond  safety  lim¬ 
its  in  the  pouring  rain.  This  was 
his  favorite  tactic,  to  ride  the  lead¬ 
er’s  tail  until  he  cracked,  or  drove 
himself  off  the  road.  Hartone  was 
giving  the  car  everything  it  had, 
slamming  into  the  turn  at  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  a  half,  hoping  against 
hope  that  Claypool  would  back  off 
the  throttle  and  that  his  own 
brakes  would  hold,  and  still  the 
Maserati  hung  three  feet  off  the 
bumper,  yielding  not  one  inch  to 
the  dangers  of  one-hundred-fifty 
miles  per  hour.  The  spray  flew  up 
in  a  muddy  fan  and  Claypool 
downshifted  smoothly,  accelerator 
crushed  to  the  floor.  The  Mer¬ 
cedes  wavered  momentarily  as  it 
left  the  curve,  its  tires  howling, 
then  settled  down  under  power  as 
the  tread  bit  and  the  exhausts 
belched.  The  cars  barrelled  around 
the  bend  and  we  could  see  only  the 
starboard  taillight  of  the  Mer¬ 
cedes.  Claypool’s  Maserati  obscured 
the  other;  the  distance  made  them 
look  like  one  car  with  three  lights. 

"That  damn  fool!”  said  Paul.  I 
glanced  across  the  seat  at  him  and 
saw  his  jacket  sleeves  jerk  as  he 
spun  an  imaginary  wheel,  and 
every  so  often  I  could  hear  a  faint 
scrape  on  the  floor  as  he  antici¬ 
pated  Hartone’s  next  gear-shift. 
He  was  driving  the  whole  race 
from  the  passenger  seat  of  my  little 
MG,  and  I  turned  away  so  that  he 
might  not  feel  my  eyes  on  him.  I 
felt  him  relax  as  the  cars  moved 
around  the  bend.  He  leaned  back 
against  the  seat  and  lit  another 
cigarette  from  the  butt  of  the 
first. 
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Once  again  the  lights  stabbed 
the  darkness  over  Hell’s  Hill,  as 
the  two  drivers  fought  their  battle 
of  nerves.  I  rolled  down  my  win¬ 
dow,  the  rain  sluicing  by.  The 
sound  as  the  cars  hit  Eternity 
Curve  was  frightening,  even  from 
a  mile  away,  and  the  shriek  of  the 
tires  added  an  almost  human  cry 
to  the  din.  Then  the  lights  sliced 
through  the  fog,  and  we  leaned 
forward  to  see  if  Claypool  had  got 
his  way.  Again  we  saw  the  three 
lights.  Paul  had  turned  to  me  in 
disbelief.  Somehow  Hartone  had 
conquered  his  fear  and  held  Clay- 
pool  behind  him.  But  as  the  cars 
came  closer  we  saw  that  we  were 
wrong,  for  the  trident  on  the 
Maserati  grille  led  the  field,  but 
even  more  incredible,  now  Har¬ 
tone  was  dogging  Claypool  just  as 
Claypool  had  tail-gated  him. 

The  autos  rumbled  into  the 
curve,  and  it  was  plain  that  Clay¬ 
pool  was  unprepared  for  the  ex¬ 
change  of  position.  He  braked  fur¬ 
iously,  the  car  bucking  as  he 
ground  the  transmission  down 
two  gears,  and  Hartone  hung  on 
his  bumper  like  a  barnacle.  The 
Maserati  fish-tailed  violently  as  it 
left  the  corner,  riding  the  track 
high,  but  too  eccentric  in  its  path 
to  allow  Hartone  to  power  by  on 
the  inside.  The  lights  disappeared 
once  again.  Then  a  savage  burst  of 
sound  and  a  dull,  orange  light  ex¬ 
ploded  from  the  approach  to  Hell’s 
Hill.  We  stared  at  the  glow,  then 
turned  to  study  the  straight-away 
for  the  first  glimpse  of  the  lead 
car.  The  red  accident-caution 
lights  went  on,  as  the  roar  of  the 


engines  grew  once  again.  Then  the 
headlights  pierced  the  rain  curtain, 
and  we  strained  forward.  Closer 
and  closer  came  the  pack,  speed 
dropped  because  of  the  lights, 
maintaining  position,  but  travel¬ 
ling  with  squinting  caution,  as  the 
crews  labored  to  clear  the  wreck¬ 
age.  Then  the  arc-lights  hit  the 
first  car,  and  Paul  nearly  cheered, 
for  riding  in  the  lead  position  was 
a  machine  with  a  three- pointed 
star  on  the  grille,  the  emblem  of 
Mercedes-Benz.  The  cars  moved 
by  us,  and  Paul  grinned  like  a 
snarling  dog.  Hartone  had  driven 
Claypool  off  the  road,  and  Paul 
was  inhumanly  glad. 

He  looked  down  at  the  gleaming 
hooks  attached  to  his  wrists,  study¬ 
ing  the  steel  fingers.  His  lips  curled 
and  I  heard  a  soft  grinding  as  he 
twisted  the  metal  joints.  "I  hope 
you  don’t  die,  you  S.O.B.,”  he  said 
murderously.  *T  hope  you  have  to 
learn  to  dress  yourself  again,  like  I 
did,  and  to  use  a  spoon,  and  tie 
your  shoes.  I  hope  you  never  drive 
another  race,  except  by  watching 
someone  else.  And  I  hope  you  live 
to  enjoy  it.”  He  gloated  at  the  steel 
flesh  and  bone.  "I  hope  you  spend 
every  night  seeing  the  same  movie 
— how  you  got  run  off  the  road — 
’cause  I’ve  seen  it  every  night  for 
the  past  year,  and  I  can  still  see 
your  lights  in  my  mirror.” 

The  rain  pelted  down  on  the 
windshield  as  I  started  the  engine 
and  the  red  accident-caution  lights 
flicked  out.  I  leaned  back  against 
the  seat  and  lit  a  cigarette  from 
the  dash  lighter. 

— George  V.  Higgins 
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ILLUSTRATED  BY 
JOSEPH  L.  TRIBBLE 


a  little  list 


a  story  by 
joseph  1.  tribble 


They  were  in  my  office  waiting  for  me  when  I 
arrived,  and  the  one  in  the  grey  overcoat  shut  the 
door  behind  me  with  an  almost  inaudible  click. 

It  was  raining  outside,  and  my  topcoat  and  hat 
were  soaking.  I  took  them  off,  and  put  them  on 
the  chair  by  the  radiator,  and  I  glanced  out  the 
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window.  It  was  steamed  up,  and 
the  rain  splattered  against  it,  but 
I  could  still  see  down  into  the 
street  and  watch  the  grey  and 
brown  leaves  tumble  into  the  gut¬ 
ter  and  dance  across  the  red  brick 
sidewalks.  I  remembered  the  big 
green  elms  that  we  walked  and  sat 
under  at  college.  There  were  only 
three  small  trees  on  the  entire 
block,  but  they  let  loose  with  one 
hell  of  a  lot  of  leaves. 

"Mister  Joyce?”  The  one  on  my 
left  spoke  first.  He  had  on  one  of 
those  tan  collegiate  windbreakers, 
and  it  sort  of  looked  ridiculous,  be¬ 
cause  he  was  at  least  forty. 

"My  secretary  told  me  you  were 
waiting  in  here,”  I  said. 

"I  know.  We  asked  her  to.  We 
didn’t  want  to  come  barging  in 
here  while  you  weren’t  around, 
but  there  wasn’t  much  of  a  wait¬ 
ing  room  out  there.” 

The  second  man  said,  "She 
seemed  to  get  a  little  flustered 
with  us  watching  her.” 

"I’m  not  surprised,”  I  said.  "She 
hasn’t  been  a  secretary  very  long.” 

You’re  damn  right,  I  said  to 
myself.  They  tell  her  they’re  F.B.I. 
agents,  and  she  lets  them  go  clown 
around  in  my  office  for  a  half 
hour.  I  hate  people  that  don’t 
think. 

"Look,”  I  said  aloud,  "why 
don’t  you  take  off  your  coats? 
It’s  sort  of  warm  in  here.” 

"Thanks.  I  was  waiting  for  your 
invitation,”  the  one  in  tan  said.  He 
had  a  heavy  beard,  I  noticed.  "My 
name’s  Henry  Collins,  incidental¬ 
ly,  and  this  is  Mike  Klipstein.” 

Klipstein  hadn’t  taken  off  his 


coat.  He  was  still  standing  by  the 
door. 

"Glad  to  meet  you  both.  To 
what  do  I  owe  this  honor,  or  aren’t 
I  supposed  to  ask  until  you  put  the 
handcuffs  on?” 

"Joke,”  said  Klipstein.  "Relax, 
Mr.  Joyce.  You’re  too  tense.” 

"That’s  a  standard  opening 
query,”  said  Collins.  "We’re  a  lit¬ 
tle  used  to  it  by  now.”  He  hunched 
his  shoulder  and  rubbed  his  jaw 
against  it.  "But  then  again,  I  don’t 
suppose  you’ve  practiced  opening 
lines  for  people  like  us  too  often.” 

"No,  just  around  Independence 
Day,  and  times  like  that,”  I  said, 
trying  to  be  funny.  "Just  to  re¬ 
mind  myself  how  nice  it  is  to  be 
free.” 

"Don’t  get  the  wrong  impres¬ 
sion,  Mister  Joyce:  we’re  not  here 
to  arrest  you.  I  hope  you’re  not 
too  disappointed.” 

"Hardly.” 

"Of  course,  perhaps  your  con¬ 
science  is  giving  you  awiay,’  ’  Klip¬ 
stein  said.  "If  you’re  overbur¬ 
dened  with  sin  and  guilty  feelings 
about  back  income  tax,  we’d  be 
glad  to  recommend  a  good  police 
sergeant.”  But  he  really  didn’t 
smile. 

"I  haven’t  made  enough  back 
income  to  even  need  to  make  my 
tax  payments,  so  I  can’t  very  well 
feel  guilty  about  them.” 

"Well,  we’re  not  concerned 
about  that  anyway,”  Collins  said. 
"Do  you  mind  if  I  smoke?”  He 
had  seated  himself  on  the  corner 
of  my  desk,  and  I  was  still  stand¬ 
ing  in  the  middle  of  the  room 
with  that  damn  Klipstein  behind 
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me,  and  all  of  a  sudden  I  had  the 
feeling  that  it  wasn’t  even  my  of¬ 
fice  any  more. 

"Go  right  ahead.”  I  sounded  a 
little  irritated,  and  he  glanced 
sharply  at  me.  I  knew  that  I  was 
more  than  a  match  for  the  two  of 
them,  and  I  wanted  to  find  out 
why  they  were  in  my  office,  and 
take  care  of  the  matter. 

"We’re  just  here  to  ask  you  a 
few  questions,”  said  Collins,  "and 
I’m  not  even  going  to  repeat  that 
corny  line  about  anything  you  say 
being  held  against  you,  because 
we’re  not  out  to  arrest  you  for 
anything.” 

I  didn’t  look  around,  but  I  had 
the  feeling  that  Klipstein  was 
angry  with  Collins  for  making  me 
feel  at  ease.  I  didn’t  like  Klipstein. 

"Why  don’t  you  sit  down?” 
said  Collins.  "I  didn’t  mean  to  ap¬ 
propriate  your  desk  and  leave  you 
standing.” 

"That’s  quite  all  right.  I’ll  just 
grab  this  chair  by  the  window.” 

"Are  you  married,  Mister 
Joyce?”  Collins  glanced  at  his 
watch.  "If  you  are,  I  don’t  want 
to  keep  you  overtime  and  ruin 
the  wife’s  supper.” 

"No  income,  no  wife.  I  can’t 
support  myself  on  this  job,  let 
alone  a  wife.” 

"Is  that  right?  I  mean,  with  this 
setup,  the  secretary  and  all,  it 
would  seem  that  you’re  doing 
pretty  well  for  yourself.” 

I  was  trying  like  hell  to  figure 
what  his  angle  was.  You’d  swear 
someone  had  appropriated  several 
hundred  thousand  dollars  from 
the  firm.  But  it  was  a  cinch  if 


they  had,  the  F.B.I.  wouldn’t  be 
asking  me.  Hell,  the  only  money 
I  ever  saw  around  my  job  was  the 
stuff  in  my  pay  envelope,  and  it 
went  so  fast  that  there  were  times 
I  could  swear  there  was  none  in  it 
to  start  with. 

"I’ve  got  the  office  because  my 
uncle  is  one  of  the  big  shots.  If 
you’re  looking  for  people  to  buy 
tickets  to  the  Bureau  Ball,  see 
some  of  the  vice-presidents.  I 
haven’t  stolen  a  single  cent.” 

"For  someone  with  a  clear  con¬ 
science,”  said  Klipstein,  "you  seem 
awfully  worried  that  we’re  going 
to  pin  something  on  you.” 

Go  to  hell,  I  thought  to  myself. 
Boy,  Klipstein  and  I  were  getting 
along  like  oil  and  water. 

"Well,  I  was  just  interested,” 
said  Collins.  "Let’s  not  draw 
knives  over  it.  And  please,  Mister 
Joyce,  don’t  get  the  impression 
that  we’re  after  you.  This  is  just 
a  routine  matter  with  us.  Please 
relax.” 

All  right,  I  said  to  myself,  and  I 
looked  out  the  window  for  a  sec¬ 
ond.  You  ask  the  questions,  and 
let’s  see  who  relaxes. 

"It’s  one  lousy  day  out,”  he 
said,  following  my  glance  to  the 
window.  "Mike  and  I  had  figured 
on  going  to  the  ball  game  out  at 
Harvard  this  afternoon,  but  we’re 
no  fools.” 

Like  hell.  "As  a  matter  of  fact,” 
I  said,  "that’s  where  I  slipped  out 
to  today.” 

"Your  secret  is  safe  with  us,” 
grinned  Collins. 

"I  don’t  get  too  many  oppor¬ 
tunities  to  sneak  out  on  a  Satur- 
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day  afternoon,”  I  said.  "And  look 
what  happens  when  I  do.” 

"That’s  life,  I  guess,”  Collins 
said.  "But  at  least  you  get  to  see 
your  Alma  Mater  play  once  in  a 
while.  I  went  to  Wisconsin,  and 
Til  give  you  three  guesses  how 
many  games  I  get  to  see.” 

"I’m  in  about  the  same  position 
as  you:  I  went  to  Penn  State,  not 
Harvard.” 

"Well,  I  guess  you  don’t  get  a 
chance  to  see  Alma  Mater  too 
often.”  He  grinned  again.  "Saves 
all  that  salary  you  don’t  earn.” 

Penn  State’s  got  a  pretty  good 
team  this  year,  hasn’t  it?”  said 
Klipstein.  "Not  top  ten,  I  mean, 
but  still  pretty  good.” 

"I  guess  so.”  What’s  with  Klip¬ 
stein  thawing  all  of  a  sudden,  I 
thought.  Must  be  the  warm  room 
and  that  big  overcoat. 

"Did  you  play  ball?”  said  Col¬ 
lins.  "You’re  big  enough.” 

"It’s  funny,  but  I  didn’t  get  big 
until  my  senior  year.  By  then  it 
was  too  late.” 

"You  should  have  still  gone 
out,”  Klipstein  said. 

"I  had  this  roommate  that 
played  left  end,  and  he  tried  to 
talk  me  into  going  out,  but  by 
then  I  was  in  the  dramatic  society 
and  one  of  the  honor  fraternities, 
and  I  figured  I  might  as  well  stick 
with  that.” 

Collins  looked  at  the  rain  out¬ 
side.  "You  can’t  be  out  of  school 
very  long.” 

"Just  last  year.” 

"Hell,  you’re  young  enough  to 
be  my  son.”  Wouldn’t  he  ever  get 
to  the  point? 


Klipstein  took  off  his  overcoat. 

As  soon  as  he  did,  he  lost  half  his 
size.  He  had  on  a  rumpled  blue 
suit  axid  a  wide  red  tie,  and  the 
thin  sliver  of  his  face  was  grey 
above  the  white  collar. 

"It  was  Higgens  that  played 
left  end,  wasn’t  it?”  he  said.  "He 
was  almost  an  All-American  last 
year,  if  I  remember  right.” 

"He  was  my  roommate.  Funny 
thing  you  should  mention  him, 
but  he’s  supposed  to  come  over 
here  this  afternoon.  Penn  State  has 
an  open  date,  and  he’s  up  for  the 
weekend.” 

"Oh,  is  he  a  close  friend  of 
yours?”  Collins  sounded  as  if  he 
were  just  pushing  the  conversation 
out  of  politeness.  I  don’t  think  he 
was  much  of  a  football  fan. 

"Yes,  he  is.  I’m  going  to  be  his 
best  man  at  his  wedding  next  June. 
A  girl  he’s  been  going  with  all 
through  college.” 

"He  was  great,  though.”  Klip¬ 
stein  sounded  actually  enthused. 
"I  remember  seeing  him  on  tele¬ 
vision.  Varsity  player  for  three 
years  now.”  It’s  funny  how  some 
guys  that  are  as  dumb  as  can  be 
come  right  out  of  their  shell  when 
you  mention  something  that  inter¬ 
ests  them. 

"I’d  be  glad  to  introduce  you 
to  him,”  I  said.  "He’s  really  a  great 
guy.” 

"Why  the  heck  doesn’t  he  go  on 
to  play  pro  ball?  He  could  really 
be  good.” 

Collins  scuffed  his  toe  against 
the  rug.  "Probably  his  girl  doesn’t 
want  him  to  get  creamed  playing 
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for  the  pros.  You  know  how  they 
feel  about  stuff  like  that.” 

"Cathy  doesn’t  mind.  But  he’s 
gone  through  R.O.T.C.  in  college, 
and  he  has  to  serve  his  active  duty. 
So  I  guess  he  figured  he’d  go  now, 
and  take  his  wife  along.” 

Klipstein  chewed  on  his  finger. 
"Should  pliay  ball,  though.  He 
could  get  deferred  or  something.” 

"No,  Don  knows  what  he 
wants.  He’s  a  damn  smart  kid.” 

"That’s  sort  of  unusual  in  a 
football  player,  though.  I  mean, 
knowing  exactly  what  he  wants 
out  of  life,  and  all.” 

"Not  really.  There’s  lots  of 
football  players  that  really  have  a 
lot  of  brains,”  I  said.  "Don  is  one 
of  them.  He’s  been  getting  great 
marks  while  he’s  in  school.” 

"Sure,  in  some  easy  Phys  Ed 
course  or  something,”  growled 
Collins,  who  sounded  as  if  he 
didn’t  like  being  left  out  of  the 
conversation. 

"He’s  a  Chem  Major.  And  in 
that  course  you  work  to  make  the 
Dean’s  List.”  They  had  certainly 
forgotten  about  me,  and  as  long 
as  they  wanted  to  talk  about  foot¬ 
ball,  it  was  all  right  with  oF  George 
C.  Joyce.  Not  that  I  cared,  be¬ 
cause  I’m  tight-lipped  as  a  clam 
when  it  comes  to  giving  out  in¬ 
formation  about  anything  and  I 
knew  those  two  would  never  get 
anything  out  of  me. 

"You  don’t  see  too  many  Chem 
Majors  on  the  football  squad,” 
said  Klipstein.  "I  mean,  you  nor¬ 
mally  think  of  football  players  as 
a  bunch  of  guys  with  not  too 


much  on  the  brain,  and  just  out 
for  a  good  time.” 

"Oh,  Cathy  straightened  him 
out  on  that,”  I  laughed.  "She’s  an 
English  Major,  and  she  gave  him 
the  word  about  clowning  his  way 
through  college.” 

"Maybe  it  was  a  lucky  break  for 
him  that  she  was  around,”  Col¬ 
lins  said. 

"It’s  funny,”  I  said.  "As  soon 
as  he  met  her,  he  changed  com¬ 
pletely.  He  went  from  a  seventy 
average  in  the  first  of  his  soph¬ 
omore  year  to  an  eighty-six  the 
next  semester.” 

"Quite  an  improvement,”  said 
Collins.  "It  argues  well  for  foot¬ 
ball  players  to  start  going  with 
co-ed  English  Majors.” 

"It  certainly  was.  He  really 
clowned  around  quite  a  bit  before 
he  met  her.  The  biggest  clown  on 
campus.” 

Klipstein  was  over  by  the  filing 
cabinet.  It  was  getting  dark  out¬ 
side,  and  his  blue  suit  looked  al¬ 
most  grey.  "I  had  a  nephew  like 
that,”  he  said.  "He  didn’t  play  col¬ 
lege  ball,  but  he  was  pretty  good 
in  high  school.  He  was  always  in 
trouble  too;  in  fact,  he  even  got 
in  trouble  with  the  cops  once,  and 
by  God  you  can  bet  I  kicked  his 
rear.  I  mean,  after  all  he  was  my 
nephew.  But  in  his  senior  year  he 
got  himself  a  girl,  and  there  was 
never  any  trouble  with  him  after 
that.”  He  glanced  at  me,  I  suppose 
to  see  what  I  thought  of  his 
nephew  getting  in  trouble  with 
the  police. 

"That’s  just  the  way  Don  was,” 
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I  said.  "There  was  one  time  we  al¬ 
most  got  thrown  in  jail  together 
before  he  met  Cathy.” 

Collins  rubbed  his  beard.  "I 
hope  that  football  coach  gave  this 
Cathy  a  lifetime  pass.  If  she  re¬ 
formed  him  that  much,  she  de¬ 
served  it.” 

"Don  knows  how  much  he  owes 
to  her.  They’ve  been  saving  what¬ 
ever  they  can  since  their  junior 
year  so  they  can  get  married  as 
soon  as  possible.  They’ve  got  their 
whole  future  planned.” 

"How  did  Higgens  get  in 
trouble  with  the  police?”  asked 
Klipstein.  He  was  behind  me 
again,  and  he  sort  of  cut  me  off 
as  I  was  speaking  to  Collins.  I 
guess  when  he  got  something  on 
his  mind,  he  just  couldn’t  keep 
quiet  for  a  second.  He  was  a  fun¬ 
ny  guy. 

"Oh,  it  was  nothing  serious,”  I 
said.  "You  don’t  see  either  of  us  in 
jail  for  it,  do  you?” 

"Not  lately,  anyway,”  he 
smiled. 

Boy,  those  guys  thought  in  just 
one  little  idiotic  circle. 

"It  was  nothing  serious,”  I  said 
again.  "We’d  just  been  drinking 
too  much  out  on  a  double  date, 
and  we  got  stopped  by  the  cops 
on  the  way  back  home  from  the 
girls’  dorm.” 

"Was  this  during  the  football 
season?”  he  said.  "The  coach  would 
have  been  on  his  tail  for  some¬ 
thing  like  that.”  He  was  so 
wrapped  up  in  his  football  that  I 
don’t  think  he  ever  thought  about 
anything  else. 

"Yes,  but  we  made  sure  that  the 


football  coach  never  found  out. 
We  were  pretty  well  in  the  sack, 
and  we  got  hauled  into  the  sta¬ 
tion,  but  the  sergeant  screwed  up 
and  misspelled  Don’s  name:  Hug- 
gens,  or  something  like  that.  So 
when  it  hit  the  papers  as  a  little 
item  on  page  five,  they  had  his 
named  spelled  wrong.” 

"So  no  one  noticed?” 

"My  father  did.  And  he  raised 
hell.  I  don’t  think  I  saw  the  car 
for  six  months.”  God,  weren’t 
they  ever  going  to  get  around  to 
the  point  of  their  visit?  I  had  bet¬ 
ter  things  to  do  than  to  sit  around 
and  talk  to  those  two. 

Collins  was  looking  at  me. 
"Didn’t  you  have  to  show  up  in 
court  or  anything?” 

Just  like  a  cop.  "Oh,  sure.  I 
mean  we  had  been  arrested  and 
all,  but  we  just  had  to  pay  a  stiff 
fine,  and  there  was  no  publicity 
at  all.”  I  paused  for  a  second. 
"Look,  I  don’t  want  to  hurry  you, 
or  seem  as  if  I’m  impatient  at  all, 
but  can’t  you  get  around  to  your 
reason  for  coming  to  see  me?” 

Collins  kept  looking  at  me. 
Then  he  stood  up  and  ran  his  hand 
over  his  thinning  hair.  I  noticed 
for  the  first  time  how  tired  he 
looked. 

"I’m  afraid  we’ve  already  got¬ 
ten  around  to  that,  Mr.  Joyce.” 

"I  don’t  follow  you.” 

"Look,  do  you  mind  if  I  call 
you  George?”  he  said.  "We’ll  only 
be  here  a  few  more  minutes,  and 
that  'Mr.  Joyce’  sounds  so  damn 
formal.” 

"No,  go  ahead,”  I  said,  a  little 
too  sarcastically.  "But  how  about 
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letting  me  in  on  things  before  you 
go?” 

Collins  wasn’t  even  looking  at 
me.  He  was  looking  out  the  win¬ 
dow  at  the  rain,  and  absent-mind¬ 
edly  he  took  a  cigarette  out  of  the 
crumpled  pack  he  kept  jammed 
in  his  coat  pocket. 

"We  don’t  usually  conduct  an 
interview  this  way,’  he  said,  "but 
this  one  flowed  sort  of  naturally 
along.  You  see,  we  came  to  ask  a 
few  questions  about  Don  Higgens. 
And  you  told  us  several  interest¬ 
ing  things.” 

I  sat  down  again.  Quickly.  It’s 
funny,  but  all  I  could  think  to 
myself  was:  "I’ll  bet  that  bastard 
Klipstein  wasn’t  even  a  football 
fan  either.”  I  swallowed.  "Have 
you  got  a  cigarette?”  I  said. 

"Here,”  said  Collins,  and  he 
tossed  me  his  pack. 

"The  government  always  checks 
just  as  a  matter  of  policy,”  Klip¬ 
stein  said.  "Your  friend  is  sched¬ 
uled  to  go  into  the  service  right 
after  he  finishes  school.  And  they 
were  going  to  make  use  of  his 
chemical  know-how  by  putting 
him  on  one  of  those  missile  proj¬ 
ects  you  read  about  so  much  now. 
That’s  the  reason  for  this  extra 
check.” 

"Were  going  to,”  I  said.  "You 
still  will,  won’t  you?”  I  tried  to 
clear  my  throat. 

"What  do  you  think?”  he  said. 
"They  don’t  put  people  who  lie 
about  their  police  records  on  those 
missile  projects,  Mr.  Joyce.” 

"Police  record?”  I  said.  "One 
arrest  for  being  drunk,  and  he 
wasn’t  even  driving.” 


Collins  looked  worn  out.  "Hig¬ 
gens’  records  don’t  state  that  he 
was  ever  in  court,  Mr.  Joyce.  He 
signed  several  documents  while  in 
the  R.O.T.C.  to  the  effect  that  he 
had  never  been  in  trouble.” 

"He  had  to,”  I  pleaded.  "He 
was  fighting  for  a  starting  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  team,  and  if  the  news 
had  gotten  out,  it  would  have  fin¬ 
ished  him.” 

"No  reason  to  falsify  the  rec¬ 
ords,”  Klipstein  said. 

"Look,  he  would  have  screwed 
up  in  R.O.T.C.  too.  All  because 
of  one  little  mistake  when  he  was 
a  kid,  and  no  one  knows  about  it 
anyway.” 

"We  do,”  said  Klipstein.  "Now.” 
He  actually  smiled. 

Collins  looked  at  him,  and  then 
turned  to  me.  "Please  under¬ 
stand,”  he  said,  "that  this  isn’t  the 
easiest  job  in  the  whole  world.  But 
if  your  friend  falsified  the  rec¬ 
ords,  we’ve  got  to  turn  it  in.  I’m 
sorry,  Mr.  Joyce.” 

The  office  seemed  to  close  in  on 
me.  "You’re  sorry,”  I  said.  "Sure 
you’re  sorry.  Screw  up  a  guy’s 
whole  life,  his  marriage,  every¬ 
thing,  and  you  say  you’re  sorry. 
What  the  hell  right  have  you  got 
to  ask  all  those  snooping  questions 
about  my  friends?” 

"Mr.  Joyce,  we  didn’t  ask  any 
questions  about  your  friend,”  Col¬ 
lins  said  softly.  "You  told  us.” 

There  was  a  knock  at  the  door, 
and  Klipstein  moved  across  the 
green  carpet  like  a  cat.  But  I  was 
out  of  my  chair  even  quicker,  and 
I  beat  him  to  it.  My  topcoat  was 
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on  the  chair  within  reach,  and  I 
grabbed  it  as  I  opened  the  door. 

Don  was  framed  against  the 
dark  office  behind  him.  He  started 
to  say  hello,  but  he  saw  the  pain 
twisting  my  face  and  he  looked 
over  my  shoulders  at  Collins  sit¬ 
ting  there  and  Klipstein  watching 
him. 

My  heart  was  pounding  and  I 
felt  sick.  I  had  to  get  out,  and 


shoved  him  aside  and  ran  through 
the  black  office,  away  from  the 
yellow  glow  of  lights,  and  I  knew 
he  was  looking  after  me  as  I  ran 
out  into  the  rain,  and  it  wasn’t 
until  I  had  passed  the  three  gaunt 
trees  along  the  sidewalk  that  I 
realized  that  I  hadn’t  put  on  my 
topcoat,  and  that  I  still  clutched 
Collins’  battered  package  of  cigar¬ 
ettes  in  my  wet  hand. 


POETRY  SECTION 
ILLUSTRATED  BY 
BLAIR  AND  McCUSKER 
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SUITE 


CHANGELING 


The  cooled  crucible 
that  is  an  orange  leaf 
gripping  tenuously  to  a  twig 


The  silence  of  the  air 
only  the  sounds  of  winds 
now  that  birds  are  gone 


Smoke  arising  in  thin 
gray  columns  from  little 
piles  on  side  streets 


The  last  life 

of  a  dying  brightness 

a  pumpkin  on  a  vine. 


T.  C.  Heffernan 
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WHISP 


1  i 

wm 


I  m  * 

the  lost  twilight  wanders  away  through  smoky  mists 
watched  by  the  cool  hue  shadows  of  the  ripe  evening 
come  to  be  a  chorus 

to  comment  and  be  kind 

II  v 

now  all  that  day  is  is  cornstalk-still 
the  sky  has  the  taste  of  pumpkin-heart 
and  there  is  the  urge  to  plunge 

both  arms  in  an  applewash  deep 
to  feel  the  biceps  of  a  deathbed-giant 
with  dusky  skin-glisten  and  the  smell  of  strength 

from  a  saltless  sap-sweat 

hi 

bug-crackling 

tickling 

crisp-skinned  smile- 
lined  retired  leaves 
on  a  holiday  before  decay 

IV  mr  B 

the  hyacinth-light  sputters  at  the  candlestick  rim 
—  old  winter  beech  trees  are  brought  in 


Ultan  Marc  Rice 


Single  tree  stands  against  the  space  deep  sky. 
Its  branches  stretched,  bent,  compressed  —  as  if 
They  were-the  fusion  of  two  opposing 
Forces  —  a  mass  of  interlocking  lines. 


what  their  frozen  movement  means? 

r  .ijj 

t  frenzied  d 
dusk  fell  upon 
e  was  a  meaning 
I  the  shutter  of  darkn 


In  the  dark  rhythmical  solitude 
Like  Jonah  in  the  whale's  black  belly, 

I  stand  and  watch  the  stars  furl  and  die, 
Straggling  here  with  elemental  forces. 
Knowing  and  accepting  my  end— defeat. 


Now  that  I  have  held  a  half-night  vigil,  and 
Been  enchanted  by  the  ancient  spells  of  darkness, 
Now  as  the  moon  bows  into  cloud. 

Star-worn  I  shut  out  the  sky. 


■vt : 


Gregory  M.  Dunkel 
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Rogette  Abizaid 


h®H 

' 

*lw  > -V' J>  ,<s ,'  .‘A  '  '',  '  _  ■,  ■  '  '  ' 

•  j; 

"you  have  the  bluest  eyes  I  ever  saw" 
and  then  he  kissed  me 
and  I  confected  maple-sugar  mornings 
when  mama  with  laughing  hands 
thrust  apart  the  blue  organdy  barriers  of  my  sightless  dungeon 
and  the  blue  sun  jumped  in  —  and  dyed  my  eyes. 


The  moon 
held  its  breath 
and  broke 

And  the  night  became 
t  sea  of  warm  milk 


that  we  drank 


we  are  going  to  burn  the  mulberry  bush; 

the  mulberry  bush  is  going  down, 
and  the  business  of  around  and  around  is  going  down 

as  well. 

it's  being  weary  of  the  pretty  much  unchanging  — 
f  promise  stunted  by  the  same  thing  coming 
anato  hand  clasped  to  a  never  had  past 

that  makes  us  wonder  Spanish  castanets 
d  dream  of  tarantellas, 
cherishing  the  burning  of  the  mulberry  busl 

the  mulberry  bush  the  mulberry; bush 
we  are  going  to  burn  the  mulberry  busl 

early  in  the  morning 


Ultan  Marc  Rice 
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iKenomrtted  so 
yeh  is  js6ncretel)r 
>f  tropic  imme- 
Applied  to  fff- 
fused  metaphor 
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REMARKS 
THE 


PERHAPS  R.  P.  Blackmur  is  at  his  baffling  best  when  he  ri 
to  free  association  as  "that  operation  among  words  where 
the  product  rather  than  the  addition  that  counts.”  Of  coui 
definition  of  free  association  can  have  no  meaning  for  the  r( 
until  he  has  the  experience  of  it.  Having  this,  he  need  only  reyp 
the  definition  when  he  wishes  to  frighten  importunate  frien< 
tain  his  professors.  In  regard  to  the  technique  of  free  asso< 


ever,  fairly  definite  observations  are  legitimately  t 
and  Brinnin’s  explication  of  "Atlantis”,  there  is  t 
"The  terms  of  comparison  in  a  metaphor  or  tpefpe 
that  one  thyagls  not  so  much  compared  tp*tfnqtfe€r 
and  simultaneously  identified  with  the^othef f  a  id 
diacy  in  which  a  new  concept  QF'lma^  is  jgtc 


called  free  association.  The  separate  elements  of  such  a  union  “are  em¬ 
ployed  not  on  one  level  of  meaning  but  are  exploited  in  all  their  mean¬ 
ings,  even  in  their  contradictions.” 

In  reading  Crane’s  “Lachrymae  Christi”,  one  comes  upon:  “And 
the  nights  opening/  Chant  pyramids.”  The  idea  of  nights  chanting  is 
simply  an  inversion  of  the  familiar  connection  between  morning  and 
singing,  the  song  of  birds,  the  light  and  rising  emotion  at  the  beginning 
of  day.  The  reader  understands  that  Crane  refers  to  the  mood  of 
evening,  which  is  as  solemn  as  Compline,  declining  and  falling  towards 
silence,  as  does  the  dominant  motion  of  plainsong;  the  feeling  of  love 
in  a  harmonious  system.  A  subsequent  line  sanctions  this  interpretation, 
for  “(nights) — recall  to  music,”  and  as  Crane  once  quoted  Plato, 
“Music  is  then  the  knowledge  of  that  which  relates  to  love  in  harmony 
and  system.”  But,  although  one  understands  the  image  of  nights  chant¬ 
ing,  that  they  should  chant  pyramids  might  well  cause  confusion.  There 
is,  in  the  Gregorian  notation,  a  figure  of  three  or  more  notes  that  rise 
and  fall  as  a  continuous  line,  pointed  in  the  shape  of  a  pyramid.  And 
so  we  have  at  least  a  tenuous  audial-visual  connection,  but  there  must 
be  more  or  the  conceit  would  hardly  be  worth  the  effort.  Pyramids  are 
holy,  ordered,  static ;  they  are  the  unchanging  ideal,  the  vision  of  abso¬ 
lutes,  w^hich  the  choir  invokes.  They  are  found  in  the  land  of  Jesus’ 
exile,  of  the  captivity  of  the  people  of  God,  the  home  of  western 
monasticism.  But  Egypt  is  also,  as  it  was  for  the  fortunate  Antony,  the 
anti- ascetic  land  of  Cleopatra.  Moreover,  pyramids  are  not  natural, 
they  are  imposed  on  nature  by  man,  as  their  monolithic  weight  is  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  supporting  earth;  they  are  not  part  of  human  life,  but 
of  death;  what  they  hold  in  their  centers  is  a  dark  emptiness,  or  a  dry 
corpse,  or  at  best  a  treasure  not  for  humans,  who  may  steal  it  only  by 
destroying  the  pyramid.  As  timeless  as  the  pyramids  seem,  they  are 
slowly  crumbling  under  natural  forces;  thus  order  passes  into  chaos  as 
soon  as  it  emerges  from  it.  This  melee  of  order  and  chaos,  of  pain  and 
joy,  is  central  to  the  theme  of  the  poem;  in  a  single  coupling  of  words 
are  contained  multiple  images  of  the  Christian  paradox,  death-life,  of 
the  Redemption  by  which  man  is  again  integrated  while  the  Redeemer 
cries,  “They  have  pierced  my  hands  and  feet,  they  have  numbered  all 
my  bones.” 

All  this  came  from  the  brash  and  “illogical”  action  of  making 
“pyramids”  the  grammatical  object  of  “Chant.”  The  explicit  chaos 
resolves  into  a  crystalline  order  where  implicit  significances  multiply 
like  cells.  The  poem  expands  like  a  freely  rising  balloon  that  realizes  its 
perfect  sphere  in  some  indefinite  ether  between  intent  and  accident, 
and  then  bursts  at  its  limit  of  articulation. 
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In  contrast  to  the  conceptual  richness  of  this  example,  there  is  the 
emotional  and  spontaneous  life  of  the  following  line  from  the  "Vir¬ 
ginia”  section  of  The  Bridge;  "Its  high  carillon  /  From  the  popcorn 
bells!”  From  the  context  of  the  poem  the  bells  appear  to  be  chimes  in 
or  near  the  bourgeois  "Gothic”  Wool  worth  building  in  lower  Man¬ 
hattan.  Perhaps  they  were  financed  by  the  profits  of  five-and-dime 
popcorn  concessions;  at  least  the  word  asserts  the  anomalies  of  life  in 
the  acquisitive  city.  The  carnival  word  appears  unexpectedly  and 
brings  a  surprise  of  relief  from  the  clerical  tedium,  as  do  the  bells,  and 
Cathedral  Mary,  freed  for  an  hour,  leans  from  her  sill  far  from  the 
blind  confusion  of  traffic,  perhaps  wondering  for  whom  the  corn  pops. 
The  brilliance  of  this  poem  emanates  from  its  quickness,  a  prosaic 
source  at  best  were  it  not  for  the  vitalism  of  free  association. 


IN  the  "Cutty  Sark”  section  of  The  Bridge  is  found  the  line,  "Pen¬ 
nants,  parabolas — .”  The  pennants  fly  from  the  rigging  of  the 
racing  clipper,  while  parabolas  refer  to  the  profile  of  the  hull,  and 
of  the  wind-filled  sails,  to  the  shape  of  the  wake,  and  to  figures 
plotted  on  the  charts.  Thus  when  the  two  words  are  combined,  an 
image  of  the  ship,  top  and  bottom,  is  formed;  also,  the  union  creates 
a  consciousness  of  the  relationship  between  the  moving  vessel  and  the 
world  of  air  and  water  through  which  it  moves.  In  this  context,  "para¬ 
bolas”  contributes  an  idea  of  the  seaworthiness  and  the  economy  of  the 
ship’s  design.  Pennants  also  suggest  color  and  speed,  to  which  the 
second  noun  contributes  the  idea  of  line,  of  the  underlying  science.  The 
two  words  interact  and  vitalize  meanings  in  one  another  that  were 
formerly  mere  potentiality;  and  stretched  between  them  like  a  sail 
between  yardarms,  we  find  a  new  image,  an  awareness  of  the  boat  in  all 
its  aspects  at  once.  This  cannot  be  provided  by  the  experience  of  seeing 
an  actual,  particular  boat.  Only  in  the  idea  of  boat  are  these  had  simul¬ 
taneously.  This  illustrates  a  remarkable  quality  of  Crane’s  language:  it 
can  animate,  make  sensible  an  abstraction  without  losing  any  of  its 
totality.  Idea  becomes  material  but  is  not  bound  by  material  limitations. 
It  is  a  sort  of  beatus ,  capable  of  impressing  itself  on  the  resonant  senses 
but  not  determined  thereby  to  the  exclusion  of  any  one  aspect  or 
quality. 
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VOYAGES  II  contains  this  line:  "Laughing  the  wrapt  inflec¬ 
tions  of  our  love.”  The  sea  in  the  moonlight  makes  brilliant 
and  kaleidoscopic  patterns  as  though  it  were  laughing.  The 
lovers  enveloped  by  the  scene  and  absorbed  in  one  another  are 
full  of  joy.  Their  love  is  not  a  static  thing  but  incorporates  brilliant  and 
changing  attitudes  within  itself.  The  lovers  see  only  by  means  of  their 
love  and  in  terms  of  one  another;  to  them  the  sea  is  a  personification  of 
their  love  and  shares  in  it.  All  these  observations  are  molded  into  an 
individual  whole  by  attributing  a  human  action  to  the  sea,  combining 
wrapped  and  rapt,  using  "inflections”  which  means  not  only  a  change 
in  pitch  or  tone,  but  also  a  curve  or  angle,  (thus  the  image  of  the 
changing  curve  of  the  moon  and  of  its  path,  the  direction  of  the  ship, 
the  angle  of  reflected  light,  are  all  included) .  The  change  of  "laughing” 
from  intransitive  to  transitive  binds  it  more  closely  to  "wrapt  inflec¬ 
tions”  as  direct  object  than  if  "at”  or  "about”  were  interposed.  The 
result  has  a  complex  meaning,  incapable  of  being  contained  in  any  of 
the  words  singly,  possibly  connected  to  Milton’s  laugh  of  Goodness  and 
Complete  Being  at  the  feeble  malice  of  Evil  and  Death. 

These  examples  illustrate  how,  although  a  non-logical  grouping 
of  letters  can  have  no  meaningful  effect,  a  non-logical  grouping  of 
words  may,  due  to  the  extensive  roots  of  significance  that  the  separate 
elements  have  sunk,  influenced  by  centuries  of  usage.  The  several  words 
must  have  some  potential  connection,  though  this  has  never  been  noted 
before  and  may  be  an  almost  accidental  result  of  the  extension,  in¬ 
version,  and  intertwining  of  images  and  tropes,  as  in  "wine  talons” 
from  The  Wine  Menagerie.  As  R.  P.  Blackmur  indicates,  the  juxtapos¬ 
ition  selects  those  possible  meanings  of  the  two  or  more  elements  that 
are  mutually  consonant,  then  meter,  as  in  "Virginia”,  plus  the  context, 
as  in  "Lachrymae  Christi”,  combine  with  the  indefinite  expectations  in 
order  to  emphasize  the  correct  eligible  meanings  and  identify  them 
with  each  other. 

We  might  refer  to  "wine  talons”  as  drunkenness,  intoxication: 
but  these  words  are  stale  and  inaccurate.  More  importantly,  the  con¬ 
notations  of  words  must  be  controlled.  Both  alternatives  distort  the 
idea  the  poet  wants  to  present,  and  throw  the  experience  into  a  new 
and  disapproving  light.  The  Pioneer  Total  Abstinence  Society  has  de¬ 
cided  what  tone  "drunkenness”  and  "intoxication”  shall  imply.  The 
new  fusion  permits  the  poet  to  escape  the  established  connotations  that 
have  been  woven  onto  words.  Now  he  can  wield  his  own  choice  of  con¬ 
notations,  as  Crane  does  in  forging  "wine  talons.” 

Due  to  the  implicit  structure,  the  words  seem  to  contain  experience 
rather  than  depict  it  in  grammar.  In  fact  the  experience  contained  in 
such  passages  is  often  irreducible  to  any  one  of  the  common  arrange¬ 
ments  of  language.  If  a  poet  has  discovered  a  new  set  of  sensuous  cir- 
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cumstances,  a  new  experience,  indefinite  or  momentary,  he  must 
embody  it  in  "a  language  which  is  adequate,  not  an  exhausted  vehicle 
of  the  past,  but  something  new  that  transcends  logical  construction 
by  depending  on  the  association  of  thoughts  for  a  total  meaning.” 
(Hart  Crane) 

IT  cannot  be  overemphasized  that  poets  are  essential  to  poetry, 
critics  are  not.  A  poet  does  not  effect  a  communication,  he  gives 
an  anchor  for  one  end  of  it;  the  reader  must  grasp  the  other  end 
of  it  before  anything  will  happen.  The  critic  attempts  to  direct 
the  currents  of  insight,  but  he  may  carry  the  lifeline  either  towards  or 
away  from  the  reader.  Some  lifelines  are  shorter  than  others,  and  some 
are  found  to  be  loose  of  any  but  imagined  anchors.  When  the  reader 
has  found  a  lifeline  in  the  sea  of  reading,  whether  it  is  attached  to  a 
firm  anchor  is  a  question  only  the  poet  can  answer.  I  feel  he  has 
answered:  .  .  . 

as  a  poet  I  may  very  possibly  be  more  interested  in  the  so-called 
illogical  impingements  of  the  connotations  of  words  on  con¬ 
sciousness  (and  their  combinations  and  interplay  in  metaphor 
on  this  basis)  than  I  am  interested  in  the  preservation  of  their 
logically  rigid  significations  at  the  cost  of  limiting  my  subject 
matter  and  perceptions  involved  in  the  poem  .  .  .  The  nuances 
of  feeling  and  observation  in  a  poem  may  well  call  for  certain 
liberties  .... 

Its  paradox,  of  course,  is  that  its  apparent  illogic  operates 
so  logically  in  conjunction  with  its  context  in  the  poem  to  es¬ 
tablish  its  claim  to  another  logic,  quite  independent  of  the  orig¬ 
inal  definition  of  the  word  or  phrase  or  image  thus  employed. 

It  implies  (this  "inflection”  of  language)  a  previous  or  pre¬ 
pared  receptivity  to  its  stimulus  on  the  part  of  the  reader.  The 
reader’s  sensibility  simply  responds  by  identifying  this  inflection 
of  experience  with  some  event  in  his  own  history  or  percep¬ 
tions — or  rejects  it  altogether.  The  logic  of  metaphor  is  .  .  . 
organically  entrenched  in  pure  sensibility  .  .  .  This  pseudo- 
statement  .  .  .  demands  completely  other  faculties  of  recogni¬ 
tion  than  the  pure  rationalistic  associations  permit. 

It  all  comes  to  the  recognition  that  emotional  dynamics 
are  not  to  be  confused  with  any  absolute  order  of  rationalized 
definitions  ...  If  the  poet  is  to  be  held  completely  to  the  al¬ 
ready  evolved  and  exploited  sequences  of  imagery  and  logic, 
what  field  of  added  consciousness  and  increased  perceptions 
(the  actual  province  of  poetry  .  .  .)  can  be  expected  when  one 
has  to  relatively  return  to  the  alphabet  every  breath  or  so?  .  . 

(Hart  Crane:  Letter  to  Harriet  Monroe) 
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I  chanced  to  be  in  Paris  this 
spring,  and  the  changelessness  of 
the  city  impressed  itself  upon  me. 
I  decided  that  perhaps  some  of 
those  at  home  might  appreciate 
some  hard-won  jewels  of  wisdom 
from  this  metropolis  which  has 
weathered  the  storms  of  many  a 


century.  When  an  interview  with 
Colette  fell  through,  I  determined 
to  seek  out  another  woman,  fa¬ 
mous  throughout  Paris  and  beloved 
in  the  entire  civilized  world.  I 
found  Madame  DeFarge  in  a  small 
wine-shop  called  "The  Best  of 
Times  Tavern,”  located  in  one  of 
the  poorer  sections  of  Montmartre. 


"Madame  DeFarge,”  I  said,  after 
introducing  myself,  "it’s  been  a 
good  many  years  since  the  French 
Revolution.  What  have  you  been 
doing  with  yourself?  I’m  sure  that 
some  of  our  more  senile  readers 
will  be  interested  in  your  attitudes 
in  these  troubled  times.” 

"Well,  Pete,”  she  answered, 
"Fve  been  doing  a  little  knitting 
now  and  then.  Matter  of  fact, 
Fve  just  finished  a  bedspread  for 
King  Farouk.  I  did  the  Louvre  on 
it,  scaled  down  to  half-size,  of 
course.  Incidentally,  don’t  you 
think  it’s  just  shameful  the  way 
they’re  treating  the  royalty  now¬ 
adays?  I’ve  also  written  a  book. 
It’s  called  And  the  Tumbrils  Go 
Rolling  Along.  It’s  about  knitting 
for  fun  and  profit.  Slaughter 
House  will  release  it  in  the  United 
States  in  January.” 

"That’s  wonderful,”  I  said. 
"Tell  me,  do  you  ever  look  back 
to  the  old  days  when  you  were 
queen  of  organized  society  here  in 
Paris?  Do  you  ever  long  for  the 
excitement  and  anticipation  which 
preceded  the  executions?” 


"Not  any  more.”  she  answered. 
"I  did  go  to  Cuba  for  a  few  days 
at  the  invitation  of  General  Castro, 
and  to  Lebanon  just  after  that,  but 
it’s  no  use,  you  can’t  go  back.  They 
just  don’t  run  the  riots  the  way 
they  used  to,  especially  since  the 
Giants  moved  to  San  Francisco.” 
She  looked  a  bit  wistful. 

"I  didn’t  know  you  were  a  base¬ 
ball  fan,”  I  said,  in  an  effort  to 
steer  her  away  from  more  danger¬ 
ous  topics,  at  least  for  the 
moment. 

"Oh,  yes,”  she  answered,  bright¬ 
ening.  "I  used  to  follow  the  teams 
like  a  regular  fan,  until  I  found 
out  they  were  trying  to  hit  the  ball 
with  the  bat,  and  not  each  other.” 

This  last  puzzled  me  a  little.  "I 
don’t  see  where  you’d  get  the  idea 
that  they  were  trying  to  hit  each 
other  with  the  bats,”  I  volun¬ 
teered. 
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"Ever  hear  of  Ted  Williams, 
Johnny?”  she  returned. 

I  could  see  her  point.  I  noticed 
that  she  was  steadily  knitting  as 
we  talked  and  asked  her  what  she 
was  making.  "It’s  a  wine -bib, 
Pete,”  she  answered;  "you  know, 
for  sloppy  wine-bibbers.” 

"I  wondered  if  you  missed  any 
of  the  old  gang,”  I  interjected. 

"No,”  she  replied,  "I  did  see 
Jacques  Three  a  few  days  ago,  and 
of  course  there  are  others  I  would 
rather  not  see.” 

"How  did  Jacques  Three  get 
his  name?”  I  asked,  making  a  men¬ 
tal  note  to  return  to  those  she 
would  rather  not  see. 

"His  mother  was  an  Indian  and 
his  father  was  a  lumberjack.  He 
took  his  mother’s  last  name  when 
she  remarried,  since,  of  course,  he 
didn’t  remarry.” 

"I  didn’t  know  you  had  any 
Indians  in  Paris,”  I  remarked. 

"You  aren’t  too  bright,  are  you, 
Johnny?”  she  said.  "Ever  hear  of 
them  Apache  dancers?” 

"Touche  again.”  I  said,  as  she 
nodded  happily. 

"Madame  DeFarge,  who  exactly 
of  the  old  gang  would  you  rather 
not  see?”  I  inquired  tactfully. 

"Well,”  she  mused  thoughtfully, 
"that  Charles  Darnay  just  about 
drives  me  stark,  raving  mad.  I  saw 
him  about  three  months  ago  at  Elsa 
Maxwell’s  party,  and  it  just  got 
my  dander  up.  It  was  just  plain 
sneaky  of  that  Dickens  fellow  to 
switch  prisoners  on  me.  I  got  so 
worked  up  that  I  wasn’t  fit  to 
drink  with  for  about  a  month.  I’d 


get  to  gnashing  my  teeth  and 
weeping  for  rage,  and  pretty  soon 
my  wine  was  full  of  brine.  The 
layoff  did  wonders  for  my  liver, 
though,”  she  added,  in  the  offhand 
way  of  the  French. 

"That’s  an  interesting  point,”  I 
said.  "Just  how  does  a  woman  like 
you  work  off  her  little  tensions  and 
frustrations?  After  all,  you  haven’t 
had  much  excitement  since  the 
Revolution.” 

"Well,  used  to  be  that  I  just 
went  home  and  seethed,  but  after 
the  Darnay  incident,  I  bought  a 
cat,  and  now  I  just  go  home  and 
kick  the  hell  out  of  it.  That  cat 
has  been  a  great  comfort,  since  my 
second  husband  died.” 

"I  didn’t  know  you  had  married 
again,”  I  remarked.  "Who  was  he, 
and  what  happened  to  your  first 
husband?” 

"DeFarge  died  of  delirium  tre¬ 
mens  soon  after  the  Revolution. 
Then  I  married  a  retired  doctor 
named  Manette.  He  didn’t  have  all 
his  buttons  so  I  took  him  in.  Used 
to  spend  the  whole  day  cobbling. 
Soft  as  a  grape.”  She  shook  her 
head  sadly. 

I  told  her  that  I  thought  that  a 
fine  gesture  and  asked  how  she  had 
spent  the  years  immediately  after 
the  uprisings. 

"I  dwelt  in  Relative  Obscurity, 
Pete,”  she  answered.  "It’s  a  small 
suburb  of  Paris.  Everyone  seemed 
to  think  I  was  dead,  after  that 
Dickens  fellow  told  them  that  I 
was  killed  in  a  tussle  with  Miss 
Pross.  I  don’t  know  about  Miss 
Pross,  but  I  was  never  inside  a 
tussle  in  my  life.  Don’t  think  it’s 
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any  place  for  a  respectable  woman 
to  be  seen.  I’ve  always  said  that  no 
careful  woman  would  enter  one.” 

"Didn’t  you  find  life  dull 
there?”  I  asked,  hoping  to  hear 
some  of  her  views  on  suburban  liv¬ 
ing. 

"No,”  she  answered.  "There  is 
always  something  doing  in  the 
suburbs.  A  cocktail  party  or  a 
country-club  dance,  and  if  worst 
came  to  worst,  a  few  of  us  older 
grandmothers  would  stroll 
through  the  park  and  mug  a  few 
teen-agers.” 

"Well,  I  certainly  admire  your 
optimistic  outlook  on  life,”  I  said. 
"Is  there  anything  you  would  like 
to  say  to  my  readers?” 


"Yes,  Pete,”  she  said.  "I’d  like  to 
tell  him  to  forget  his  grudges  and 
to  remember  that  we  are  all  human 
beings  who  make  mistakes.  There’s 
no  need  to  spend  all  your  time 
planning  revenge  and  all  that 
jazz.  I  advise  him  to  take  up  some 
relaxing  hobby,  like  knitting.  You 
may  not  believe  it,  but  before  I 
started  knitting,  I  was  just  a 
bundle  of  gall.  Knitting  saved  me 
from  a  lot  of  things  I  might  today 
regret.” 

I  thanked  Madame  DeFarge  for 
the  interview  and  departed.  I  was 
sure  that  Frenchmen  of  every  na¬ 
tionality  would  add  Bravo  to  her 
message. 
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JU.CKTHELBERT  the  Magnificent  lashed  his  steed  into  fury  and 
thundered  across  the  Thuringian  barley  fields.  The  steed  was  in  reality 
only  a  plug,  being  extremely  thickset  with  ponderous  legs  getting  in 
one  another’s  way. 

Ickthelbert  himself  was  possessed  of  a  massive  body,  topped  by  a 
forest  of  red  hair.  His  head  seemed  incidental  to  the  hair,  since  it  was 
almost  totally  hidden,  as  it  were,  in  a  shroud  of  flaming  string. 

His  beard  was  knotted  and  ill-kempt  as  befitted  a  king  of  those 

days. 

On  the  front  stoop  of  the  palace,  stolidly  watching  their  king’s 
approach,  stood  the  butler  and  the  doctor  of  physick. 

"Hither  steams  Ickthelbert,”  the  butler  said,  "soused  as  usual. 
Doubtlessly  the  blowhard  will  say  he  has  been  off  in  mortal  combat.” 

To  which  the  doctor  of  physick  replied,  "Doubtlessly  he  has  been 
off  beyond  the  hills,  drinking  with  friendly  kings.” 

"Doubtlessly.  Once  this  rabbit  was  a  man.” 

"Once  all  women  loved  him.” 

"Now  what  woman  could  stand  him?” 

The  butler  leaned  nearer  the  doctor’s  ear.  "Tomorrow  our  entire 
fief  meets  the  Bored  Lord  in  our  Grand  Annual  Battle.  If  he  skulks  off 
tomorrow,  let  us  have  done  with  him.” 

"A  sterling  suggestion,”  bubbled  the  doctor.  "I  will  countenance 
tyranicide;  but  methinks  you  have  forgot  the  great  dog  Bayowolf  and 
the  boy  Duncinane.  You  will  never  kill  the  king  while  either  lives.” 

The  butler  drew  himself  up  to  his  full  sixty-three  inches.  "Am  I 
to  fear  a  gray-mouthed  cur  or  the  stick  of  a  stripling  cupbearer?” 

By  this  time  Ickthelbert  had  reached  the  stables.  He  dismounted 
groggily,  struck  the  milk-maid’s  rear,  kicked  the  stable  cat,  and  reeled 
towards  the  palace. 

The  butler  met  him  with  a  litre  of  beer.  "Wrist  bathe,  your 
Majesty?” 
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Ickthelbert  slopped  awhile  in  his  beer;  then,  enveloping  the  butler 
with  his  beery  breath,  he  rasped,  "Har!  Bad  luck  to  bathe  'twixt 
Michaelmas  and  Easter!” 

"Beg  pardon,  your  Majesty.  I  should  have  known.” 

"No  offense.” 

The  palace  left  something  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of  decor.  In  its 
degree  of  eclat,  it  would  have  been  about  equal  to  the  tool  shed  at 
Versailles.  Of  course  Versailles  came  centuries  later. 

Here  and  there  was  a  scatter-rug,  a  skull  with  some  daisies,  a  few 
crude  doilies.  A  hideous  bust  of  Clovis  stood  in  the  corner.  Near  it  was 
a  tolerably  good  oil  by  Odo  von  Ehingen,  but  the  rest  was  trash. 

Ickthelbert  seated  himself  at  an  oaken  table,  inlaid  with  marble, 
and  rang  a  cow  bell  overhead. 

A  boy  came  in. 

"Be  quick,  dolt!  Fill!” 

Ickthelbert  stretched  out  his  cup  and  watched  the  red  wine  squirt 
into  it.  Delicately  he  moistened  his  finger  and  touched  behind  each 
ear.  He  waved  the  cup  under  his  nose  and  savored  its  aroma. 

The  boy  stood  back  with  his  feet  close  together,  his  knees  barely 
touching,  the  thin  arms  clasped  behind  his  back.  Each  knee  looked  like 
an  achronous  door-knob;  the  elbows  resembled  weapons  designed  to 
stab. 

His  hair  was  hay-colored  and  fell  in  a  crosspatch  over  his  eyes, 
which  were  a  cloudy  and  far-off  blue.  They  had  a  tendency  to  cross. 

At  the  boy’s  first  entrance  a  giant  dog  had  risen  shaggily  to  greet 
him  with  snarls.  It  might  have  been  half  wolf  and  half  musk  ox. 

Now  Ickthelbert  slurped  absently  while  scratching  Bayowolf’s 

ear. 

Suddenly  the  dog  tossed  his  massive  head,  knocking  the  cup  from 
his  master’s  grasp.  It  clanged  to  the  floor. 

As  Duncinane  leaped  nervously  to  get  it,  the  king  clouted  him 
viciously  and  growled,  "Shouldst  have  caught  it,  dolt!  Be  quick  to 
serve  your  king.” 

"Please,  your  Majesty,  I  shall  jump  quicker  next  time.  But  it  was 
Bayowolf  .  .  .  .” 

"Silence,  low-born  ninny!  The  king’s  dog  is  not  to  be  re¬ 
proached  !  ” 

Color  flicked  into  Duncinane’s  cheeks.  His  tiny  fists  clenched. 
Only  seldom  did  passion  surmount  his  diffidence. 

"Sire,”  he  piped,  "I  will  thank  you  not  to  refer  to  my  birth,  since 
more  than  one  conversation  I  have  overheard  in  the  barn  claims  you 
for  my  father!” 

"Me!  Me!  I?” 

Ickthelbert  roared  with  laughter,  then  rose  in  a  tower  of  rage  and 
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glowered  down  upon  the  little  head,  which  in  turn  stared  straight 
ahead  at  the  king’s  exposed  umbilicus. 

"Me!  Insolent  pup!  And  if  I  had  ever  forsworn  my  kingly  virtue 
— which  God  forbid — d’you  think  I’d  have  spawned  a  sickly  pup  like 
you? 

No  answer  came,  but  in  each  of  the  boy’s  eyes  a  huge  chrysalis  of 
sadness  swelled  and  broke. 

"Stop  slobbering!  I  can’t  stand  it  when  you  slobber.  If  you  were 
my  son,  sacrilegious  imp,  you  wouldn’t  slobber.” 

Duncinane  gulped  and  looked  up  defiantly.  "If  you  were  my  fa¬ 
ther,  you  wouldn’t  run!  They  call  you  a  rabbit  and  say  that  you  will 
run  from  tomorrow’s  fight.” 

"They  laugh  at  their  king?” 

"I  don’t  give  a  witch’s  rump  if  they  laugh  at  their  king!  I  want  no 
one  to  laugh  at  my  father!” 

"I  am  not  your  father.” 

"You  are.” 


"Stop  slobbering.” 

"I’m  not  slobbering.” 

"Yes  you  are.” 

"No  I’m  not.” 

"Get  down  on  your  knees  and  beg  forgiveness.” 

"I  won’t.” 

Bayowolf  had  been  sulking;  now  he  scowled  and  snapped.  Ickthel- 
bert  sat  down  and  drummed  upon  his  head. 

"What  think  you,  Bayowolf?  I  am  scorned  by  a  stripling  in  my 
own  throne  room.  Perhaps  I  am  a  rabbit.” 

Bayowolf  raised  his  snout  and  split  the  rafters  with  a  long-drawn- 
out  bellow  of  negation. 

"It’s  been  a  long  time  since  I  deserved  that,  old  man 

He  turned  to  Duncinane.  "I  could  have  you  horse-whipped  .  .  . 
strung  up  by  your  thumbs.  I  could  make  your  shin  into  a  toothpick.” 

"I  want  to  know  about  my  mother.” 

"I  am  not  your  father.” 

"Perhaps  not.  But  you  know  about  my  mother.” 

Ickthelbert  sniggered  a  bit.  "What  do  you  want  to  know?” 
"What  color  were  her  eyes?” 

"Green.” 

"Like  this  marble?” 

"Like  the  ocean.” 

Duncinane  reflected  upon  this  for  a  moment.  "Was  her  hair  like 
mine?” 

Ickthelbert  threw  up  his  hands.  "Merciful  Heavens!  Was  her  hair 
like  his,  he  ...  .  No!  Don’t  you  ever  comb  it?” 

"What  color?” 

"Yellow — amber — I  don’t  know.  Stop  picking  at  me  with  your 
paltry  little  questions.” 

"Just  one  more.”  The  boy  glanced  at  the  king’s  hairy  hands  which 
hung  like  grouse  at  his  sides. 

"How  big  were  her  hands?” 

Ickthelbert  grew  embarrassed.  He  started  to  say  something.  His 
eyes  shifted  nervously. 

He  said,  a  little  thickly,  "As  small  as  yours.” 

"You  are  not  my  father?” 

"No.” 

Bayowolf  again  got  up  and  bared  his  teeth. 

"Why  does  Bayowolf  hate  me?” 

"Because  he  loves  me ,  and  you  are  nothing  to  me.” 

The  boy  turned  and  walked  slowly  from  the  room. 
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Dawn  of  the  next  morning  found  the  entire  castle  bustling  in 
preparation  for  the  Grand  Annual  with  the  Bored  Lord. 

Knights  whistled  while  they  honed  their  spears.  The  milk-maid 
sang  as  she  slopped  along.  The  horses  were  chafing  and  were  almost  un¬ 
governable. 

The  great  hour  arrived  at  last  and  with  a  fanfare,  the  warriors 
sallied  forth.  It  was  rumored  that  there  would  be  much  less  fun  and 
more  mean  business  in  this  year’s  fight  since  the  Bored  Lord  had  been 
rustling  hogs  and  abducting  maidens. 

At  the  appointed  time,  the  two  hordes  met  and  fought  savagely, 
but  with  the  preponderance  of  casualties  on  Ickthelbert’s  side.  As 
usual,  he  stayed  around  the  fringes  of  the  fighting  and  did  no  more 
than  shiver  a  lance  or  two  on  outcropping  rocks. 

At  four  o’clock,  the  Ickthelbertian  forces  retired  in  defeat,  plod¬ 
ding  homeward  with  Ickthelbert  in  the  van. 

The  Bored  Lord  was  nastier  of  late.  He  barely  went  by  the  rules 
at  all. 

The  doctor  of  physick  met  them  at  the  gate  and  asked  of  Ickthel¬ 
bert,  "Where  is  Duncinane?” 

"In  the  palace.  Naturally.” 

"He  went  out  with  you  to  fight.” 

"I  never  saw  him.” 

Ickthelbert  clanked  over  to  the  butler.  "Where  is  Duncinane?” 

"Taken,  your  Majesty.” 

"Taken!  You  ass,  why  didn’t  you  alert  me?” 

eer  >j 

X  •  •  •  • 

Ickthelbert  bellowed  to  his  armor-bearer,  "Saddle  my  horse 
again! 

The  doctor  went  pale.  "What  are  you  going  to  do?” 

"What  do  you  think  I’m  going  to  do?” 

He  strode  to  a  rack  and  started  selecting  spears. 

The  doctor  caught  up  with  him.  "Have  you  forgotten  that  you 
hate  him?  He  killed  his  mother.” 

Ickthelbert  peered  intensely  from  behind  his  veil  of  hair.  "Yow 
killed  her.  He’s  your  son.” 

"Mine?  Where  she  suffered  me,  she  loved  you.” 

"Nothing  that  misshapen  could  be  my  son.” 

"You  are  sure,  of  course.” 

"I  believe  that  he  is  your  son.” 

"You’d  best  be  shriven,  Ickthelbert.” 

"I  doubt  it  would  take.” 

"You  are  a  sinful  man,  Ickthelbert. 

"Ay,  Doctor,  I  am.”  He  tested  a  point. 
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"You’ve  given  no  example  to  the  people.” 

"More  likely  I’ve  been  a  scandal  to  them.” 

"Go  first  and  be  shriven.” 

"It’s  too  late.”  ' 

Moments  later,  Ickthelbert  was  in  the  saddle.  Four  attendants  held 
back  the  horse,  whose  trappings  had  not  yet  been  secured. 

The  doctor  ascended  a  knoll  which  allowed  him  a  view  of  the 
valley.  At  the  far  end  he  described  the  Bored  Lord  and  his  men,  pick¬ 
ing  their  way  home  leisurely,  stopping  here  for  a  buckler,  there  for 
a  talisman. 

The  day  was  still  bright.  A  few  clouds  nudged  the  mountain 
tops,  but  the  valley  was  clear  of  shadow. 

The  wind  whipped  at  the  doctor’s  robe  and  stung  his  face.  He 
sighed. 

I  will  lie  toothless  upon  my  dispassionate  bed  and  reflect  upon  his 
motives,  and — damn  it — I  will  never  know.  The  wheel  of  good  and 
bad  keeps  turning.  We  struggle  and  are  beaten  ....  We  struggle  and 
we  win  ....  And  sin  goes  on  .  .  .  and  birth  goes  on  .  .  .  and  these 
things  go  on  and  on  ...  .” 

The  whip  fell,  the  horse  broke,  Ickthelbert  began  his  ride. 

Like  thunder  rolling  among  the  hills,  the  plunging  hooves  made 
all  the  earth  quiver,  and  the  bones  of  the  dead  rattled  in  the  next 
valley. 

The  enemy  horse  wheeled  on  their  haunches,  their  eyes  rolling 
wide,  starting  with  terror. 

Dust  already  billowed  up  from  the  plain  when  he  closed.  In  the 
blinding  dust,  amid  the  spark  of  the  jangling  harness,  his  arm  rose 
and  fell,  rose  and  fell.  The  clamor  drew  serfs  and  cottagers  from  all 
directions. 

The  fight  was  soon  over.  Ickthelbert  lay  hardly  moving,  the  wind 
stirring  his  beard.  Duncinane  knelt  over  him. 

He  knew  he  was  dying,  and  he  simpered  self-consciously. 

Bayowolf  came  up,  scarred  and  bleeding  and  knocking  the  boy 
aside,  slavered  over  his  master’s  face  and  beard. 

Ickthelbert  sniggered  a  little. 

They  asked  him,  pointing  at  Duncinane,  "Is  this  your  son?” 

"It’s  not  my  daughter,”  he  snickered  and  died. 

Bayowolf  raised  his  head  and  blinked  dumbly  about.  There  was 
nothing  .... 

The  ancient  mountains  slept  serenely,  comforted  with  clouds. 

The  serfs  were  silent.  The  serfs  were  silent  because  no  one  knew 
what  was  going  on.  Things  were  unbearably  suspended  until  one  en¬ 
thusiastic  cottager  swung  Duncinane  upon  his  shoulders  and  shouted, 
"Long  live  the  king!” 
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in  Roberts  Center;  others  in  the  Bapst  Library  Auditorium.  All  lec¬ 
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April 

13  -  17 
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for  the  Campus  Fine  Arts  Week 
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